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PURPOSE  AUD  SCOPE  OF   STUDY 

The  study  of  representative  rural  homes  in  two  typical  Hew  Jersey 
counties  reported  in  this  circular  was  made  in  order  to  obtain  reliable 
information  regarding  kitchens  in  rural  homes  and  the  home-management 
practices  followed  by  rural  home  makers.  Information  was  obtained  regard- 
ing the  physical  characteristics  of  kitchens,  water  supply,  sewage  disposal, 
lighting,  heating,  laundry  facilities,  electric  appliances, and  other  kitchen 
equipment.  Household  help,  assistance  with  household  tasks  rendered  by 
members  of  the  family,  tho  extent  to  which  rural  women  care  for  gardens, 
poultry,  and  dairy  equipment,  and  are  gainfully  employed  away  from  home 
were  considered  also. 

The  study  deals  with  extension  activities  in  home  management, 
the  means  and  agencies  employed  in  disseminating  information  on  home  manage- 
ment, and  their  effectiveness  in  influencing  rural  women  to  make  changes  in 
home-management  practices.  The  influence  of  such  factors  as  home  tenure, 
educational  training,  age,  and  contact  with  extension  workers  upon  the 
acceptance  of  home-management  extension  information  also  is  discussed. 
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HOW  DATA  WIRE  OBTAINED 

Experienced  extension  workers  trained  in  the  art  of  personal 
interview  collected  all  of  the  data  through  visits  to  homes.   Conrparable 
information  regarding  each  home  was  entered  on  questionnaire  cards 
(figs,  la  and  lb),  which  were  checked  each  day  at  headquarters  to  catch 
any  errors  and  inconsistencies  and  to  insure  complete  information  from 
each  home. 

Representative  areas  were  selected  in  each  of  the  two  counties 
and  all  of  the  homes  within  the  areas  were  visited.  A  total  of  223  records 
was  obtained;  101  in  Somerset  County  and  122  in  Gloucester  County.  The 
field  work  was  done  in  May j  1930.   (Eig.  2.) 

CONDUCT  OF  HOME  MANAGEMENT  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


Home  demonstration  work  in  New  Jersey  is  not  conducted  through 
formal  home  demonstration  clubs  with  definite  membership.   Instead, 
special  groups  are  organized  on  an  interest  basis  and  when  the  work  of 
the  group  is  completed  it  automatically  disbands.  Another  group  is  then 
formed  to  take  up  some  other  pha.se  of  the  home  demonstration  program  as  the 
situation  in  a  given  community  may  demand. 

Home  management  extension  had  been  conducted  in  this  way  in  the 
counties  involved  for  several  years  prior  to  the  collection  of  field  data. 
Somerset  County  has  employed  a  home  demonstration  agent  continuously 
since  early  in  the  year  1924  and  Gloucester  County  since  1926.  Assistant 
agents  on  a  part  or  full-time  basis  have  been  employed  in  these  two 
counties  since  1929.   (Table  1.) 


Table  1.  Home  demonstration  agents  employed  in  counties 

included  in  study 


♦ 


Name  of  agent 


Gloucester  County 


Janet  G.  Banks. 

Alice  R.  Decker  (asst.).. 


Somerset  County 


Charlotte  Embleton. 

Margaret  Voorhees  Half-time  asst.) 


Dates  employed 


Appointment 

March  1,    1926 
July  1,   1929 


Termination 


January  15,    1924 
January  1,    1929 
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No._ 
Name 


_County_ 


SURVEY  OF  THE  HOME  MANAGEMENT  PROJECT 
Address 


Date_ 
Road 


Farm  home — __  Acres.  Non-farm  with  poultry  or  garden *ith  neither   Owner Tenant 

Years  this  place No.  adults  in  family Children's  ages Nationality _ 

Miles  to  ext.office _Phone_Radio_Stations  H.E.  information  received  frcm 

Member  of  home  mgt. group :Pres. Past 

Home  mgt. ext. activities  in  home 

Medium Large(l3xl4  or  more)_ 

Linoleum: Inlaid   Print   ;51oor  finish:  Wax 


;0ther  H.D. group :Pres. Past ;Ldr.home  mgt.work_ 


No. doors 


Kitchen: Small (10x12  or  less)_ 

House  screened ;  Kitchen  floor:  Wcod_ 

__ Paint Unf. ; Kitchen  walls:  Paint 

Wash  paper_Ord.paper_JJnf.__; Kitchen  sink_Drain  to  septic  tank ;  Water  supply: Source_ 

Location  with  reference  to  barn  and  outdoor  toilet  :Higher Lower_  ~_Water  ever  tested. 


Windows 
Var.  "Oil 


Water  system: Gray. Gas  eng. Elec. motor Windmill. 


Bathroom 


__Hand  pump  in  kitchen Water  carried 

Train  to  s.t. Cess >p«61__;  Toilet:Flush Chemical ;  Source  of  running  hot  water: 

Furnace Heater:Gas  Coal  Oil  Elec. ;  Heating  system: Stove  Pipeless  furnace. 


Range_ 

Hot  air,  water,  steam ;Lighting  system;Oil  Gas-  clty___Compr r_Home  plant ;Electric:  Power 

line — Eome  plant Dist.from  power  line ;Fuel  used  for  cooking:Wood Coal Kerosene Gaso- 

line — Elec. — Gas:  City Compr. Home  plant ;Ref  rigerator:  Ice Elec. Gas Oil Iceless 

Vacuum  cleaner: Elec. __Hand_Carpet  sweeper ; Washing  machine: Hand  Gas  eng._Elec._Wash  bd._ 

Stationary  tubs Laundry  done  in  kitchen Sent  to  laundry :All_Part Tubs  drain  to  s.  t. 

Flat  iron:  Elec. Gasoline Sad ;  Dish  drainer Pres. cooker Stool "heel  tray._Mop  wringer 

Elec.Fan__Toaster__Kixer_Percol._Closet  for  cleaning  equipt.  Pantry  Kitchen  cabinet : Built- 

in___Movable ;  Time  schedule  followed Assistance  received  with  household  tasks :Hours  per  wk. 

by  members  of  family Kind  of  assistance^  _Hours  uer  week  outside 


help. 


Garden 


Record  of  household  expenditures  kept Budget  followed 

Dairy  equipment Other  farm  work Paid  work  off  farm 

•resting Papers  and  magazines  taken:Daily 

Farm Home 


J^oman  care   for  poultry_ 


Leisure  time  daily  for 
We ekl y 


New  Jersey 


Other 


Age 


Education 


Attitude 


Figure  la  -  Obverse   side  of  questionnaire  card  used  in  collecting  data 

_Check  extension  activities  relating  to  home  management   attended  or  personal   contacts  with  ex- 
tension workers   regarding  home  mgt.:   Result   demonstrations:   Adult(dem.a.) Junior(dem.  Jr. )_ 

Method  demonstration  meeting(m.dem. ) General  meeting(mtg. ) Bulletin(bul. )__  Circular  let- 

ter(cir.l.) News   story(n.s.) Sxhibit(exh. ) Farm  or  home  visit(f.v.) Office   call(o.c). 

Telephone   call(tel.) Corresoondence(cor. ) Radio  talk(r.)__  Indirect(ind. ) . 


.Water  supply 


Practices  adopted  due  to  extension 


Method  responsible 


H.D. A. 


Co.Agt. 


Specialist 


Sewage  disposal 


Bathroom  installed 


Lighting  -  natural  or  artificial 


Heating  system 


Kitchen  arrangement 


Location  of  refrigerator 


Height  of  working  Surface 


Kitchen  walls 


Kitchen  floors 


Small  equipment 


Large  equipment 


Screens 


Storage  space  or  cleaning  closet 
Laundering  methods 


Cleaning  methods 


Time  schedule 


Budgets  and  accounts 


.Agencies  other  than  Extension  used. 
Home  management  assistance,  desired 


Figure  ITd  -  Reverse  side  of  questionnaire  card  used  in  collecting  data 
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figure  2  -  Map  of  Hew  Jersey  showing  location  of 

areas  included  in  studv 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Owner  homes  predominated  in  the  areas  studied,  81  per  cent  of 
the  home  makers  interviewed  reporting  that  they  "belonged  to  that  group. 
(Table  2.  ) 

The  families  in  this  section  of  New  Jersey  are  not  given  to 
roving,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  reported  living  in  the 
homes  now  occupied  an  average  of  12  years. 

Over  half  of  the  homes  were  equipped  with  radios  and  telephones, 
and  though  37  per  cent  were  located  on  dirt  roads,  63  per  cent  had  the 
advantage  of  a  paved  or  otherwise  improved  road  past  their  doorways.  'The 
average  distance  to  the  county  extension  agent's  office  from  the  homes 
was  9  miles. 

The  average  size  of  the  family  was  4.1  persons  or  somewhat 
below  the  average  for  the  United  States.   One  hundred  and  fifty-one  of 
the  223  families  had  children,  and  the  question  .as  to  the  home  maker'  s 
age  brought  forth  the  information  that  on  the  average  she  had  reached 
the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  life. 

The  New  Jersey  Extension  Service  organizes  its  work  through 
project  study  groups.  Eighteen  of  the  223  home  makers  interviewed  were 
members  of  home-management  study  groups  and  14  had  been  past  members. 

Other  types  of  home-economics  project  work  besides  home 
management,  such  as  clothing  and  nutrition,  were  being  conducted  in  the 
localities  studied.   It  was  found  that  19  out  of  223  home  makers  inter- 
viewed were  members  of  other  home- economics  extension  groups,  and  47 
home  makers  previously  had  belonged  to  other  study  groups. 

Local  leaders  assist  with  the  development  of  the  home-management 
program  by  passing  on  to  their  neighbors  improved  practices  which  they 
have  discussed  in  meetings  with  the  home-management  specialist  or  home 
demonstration  agent.  In  this  study  7  local  leaders  reported  that  they 
had  assisted  in  developing  the  program,  and  13  women  had  opened  their 
homes  to  some  kind  of  an  extension  home-management  activity,  such  as  a 
meeting. 
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Table  2.  -  General  information  relating  to  homes  included  in  study 


Item 


llumber 


■ 

Home  records  obtained . ',  223 

Farm-home  records  obtained...... r j  172 

Honf  arm-home  records  obtained. '  51 

Owner  families. ;  181 

Tenant  families '  42 

Average  years  in  present  home ;  12.3 

Home  located  on  paved  road !  73 

Home  located  on  other  improved  road ;  63 

Home  located  on  dirt  road. I  82 

Average  distance  from  county  extension  office  (miles;)    9.2 

Average  size  of  family.. j    4.1 

Families  with  children.  „ ',  151 

Home s  equipped  with  telephone . .;  121 

Home s  e quipped  with  radio .1  154 

Member  of  home-management  group:  present ;  18 

Past I  14 

Member  of  other  home- economics  extension  group:  ; 

Present . . . .  .j  19 

Past j  47 

Local  leader  of  home-management  program ;  7 

Home-management  extension  activities  in  home. ...... .;  13 

Average  age  of  home  makers   (years ) !  44. 2 


Per  cent 


100.0 
77.1 
22.9 
81.2 
18.3 

35.0 
23.2 
35.8 


67.7 

54.3 

59.0 

3.1 

6.3 

8.5 

21.1 

3.1 

5.8 
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Reading  Material  Entering  H omes 


.  The  people  in  the  areas  studied  should  know  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world  since  80  per  cent  were  taking  a  daily  newspaper  while  7  8 
per  cent  were  taking  a  weekly  paper.   (Table  3.) 

Seventy- six  per  cent  of  the  223  homes  each  were  taking  two 
farm  magazines,  and  two  home  magazines  were  entering  65  per  cent  of  the 
homes  to  supply  mother  and  the  girls  with  helpful  reading  material  on- 
home  making. 

Other  magazines  of  purely  fiction  or  educational  types  entered 
35  per  cent  of  the  homes. 

That  an  average  of  six  publications  were  received  regularly 
was  reported  by  96  per1  cent  of  the  homes,  leaving  but  4  per  cent  which 
took  no  current  reading  material* 


Table  3.  -  ITewspapdrs  and  magazines  taken 


"Percentage  Average  number 


Papers  or  magazines 

taken 

r 

* 

i 

i 
* 

Number 
home  s 

of  all 
homes 

papers  or  maga- 
zines per  home 

I 
i 

i 

t 

i 
t 

i 

i 

179 
173 
170 
145 
81 
314 
9 

80.3 
77.6 
75,2 
55.5 

1-7  f*        rr 

3o.3 

85.0 

4.0 

1.2 
1.3 

2.5 

* 

• 
( 
t 

1  9 

■ 

* 
i 

1.7 
6.0 

1 

« 
1 
i 
• 

1 

t 
I 

; 
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Kitchens 


Size-,..  Openings;,.,  Wall  and  Floor  Finishes 


The  greater  number  of  kitchens  in  the  areas  studied  were  large 
rather  than  small  in  size,  as  is  shown  by  the  data  collected.  Forty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  kitchens  fell  into  the  large- size  grouping 
(13  by  14  feet  or  more);  33  per  cent  into  the  medium-size  grouping;  and 
27  per  cent  into  the  small- size  grouping  (10  by  12  feet  or  less). 
(Table  4.) 

The  average  kitchen  had  three  windows  and  four  doors.  Eighty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  houses  were  screened,  leaving  17  per  cent  at  the 
mercy  of  flies  and  mosquitoes  in  the  summer  time. 

The  kitchen  floor  was  covered  with  printed  linoleum  in  75 
per  cent  of  the  homes.   But  few  of  the  home  makers  (24  per  cent) 
varnished  it  to  add  to  the  ease  of  cleaning  and  durability.  Twenty- 
three  of  the  kitchen  floors  were  covered  with  inlaid  linoleum  and 
only  four  of  the  23  women  *ho  had  inlaid  linoleum  used  wax  to'  prolong 
its  life. 

Of  the  17  per  cent  of  the  kitchens  that  had  wood  floors  not 
covered  with  linoleum,  65  per  cent  were  left  unfinished,  the  others 
"being  oiled,  varnished,  or  painted. 

Paint  was  used  most  frequently  in  finishing  kitchen  walls 
(44  per  cent);  ordinary  wall  paper  came  second  in  popularity  (35  per 
cent);  and  washable  paper  was  found  in  13  per  cent  of  the  kitchens. 
Only  10  per  cent  of  the  kitchen  walls  were  left  unfinished,  neither 
paint  nor  paper  being  applied  to  the  surface. 
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Table  4.  -  Size  of  kitchens,  number  of  openings, 
and  kinds  of  wall  and  floor  finishes 


Item 


Home  records  obtained. . 

Number  of  small  kitchens  (10  by  12  feet  or  less).... 

Number  of  medium  kitchens. c 

Number  of  large  kitchens  (13  by  14  feet  or  more).... 

Average  number  of  doors  per  kitchen 

Average  number  of  windows  per  kitchen 

Houses  screened 

Kitchens  with  wood  floor. 

Wood  floor  varnished,, « . . 

Wood  floor  oiled 

Wood  floor  painted 

Wood  floor  unf ini shed 

Kitchens  with  inlaid  linoleum  floor 

Inlaid  linoleum  waxed. 

Inlaid  linoleum  unfinished 

Kitchens  with  print  linoleum  on  floor... 

Print  linoleum  varnished..., . 

Print  linoleum  unfinished... 

Kitchens  with  painted  walls. 

Kitchens  with  walls  of  ordinary  paper.... ....4 

Kitchens  with  walls  of  washable  paper .....* 

Kitchens  with  walls  unfinished .  ...^ 


Number 


223 
61 
67 
95 

3.6 

2.6 
184 
37 

5 

4 

5 
24 
23 

4 
14 
167 
40 
117 
97 
79 
29 
22 


Per  cent 


100.0 
27.4 
30.0 
42.6 


8^.5 
0.0 
13.5 
10.8 
13.5 
54.9 
10.3 
17.4 
50.9 
74.9 
24.0 
70.0 
43.5 
35.4 
13.0 
9.9 


Water  Supply  and  Sewage  Disposal 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  home  makers  reported  that  they  had 
in  their  kitchens  what  most  home  makers  consider  the  best  labor-saving 
device  -  running  water.   (Table  5.  )  The  source  of  power  for  the  water 
supply  i$  40  per  cent  of  the  homes  was  the  electric  motor.  Windmills, 
gasoline  engines,  and  gravity  systems  furnished  the  power  in  22  per 
cent  of  the  homes.  The  pump  in  the  kitchen  brought  water  to  20  per  cent, 
In  22  per  cent  of  the  homes  all  the  water  used  had  to  be  carried  and  an 
additional  3  per  cent  carried  part  of  the  water  used. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  60  per  cent  of  the  hones  ob- 
tained water  from  driven  or  drilled  wells,  32  per  cent  from  dug  wells, 
while  12  per  cent  of  the  hones  obtained  water  from  Springs,  cisterns, 
or  city  water  mains.  In  nine  of  the  homes  the  water  supply  came  from 
more  than  one  source. 

Inquiry  as  to  whether  the  water  supply  had  been  tested  for 
purity  elicited  the  information  that  only  7  per  cent  of  the  homes  had 
made  use  of  this  service. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  hones  were  equipped  with  a  kitchen 
sink  and  32  per  cent  of  then  drained  to  a  septic  tank.   Of  the  hones 
that  had  water  in  the  kitchen,  65  per  cent  had  running  hot  water  supplied 
by  either  attachment  to  the  range  or  furnace,  or  oy   special  heater. 

Nearly  half  of  the  hones  studied  were  provided  with  equipped 
bathrooms.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  hones  had  flush  toilets  which  drained 
either  to  septic  tanks  or  cesspools. 

Table  5.  -  Water  su-yply  and  sewage  disposal 


It  en 


Numb e  r 


Hone  records  obtained. •  223 

Hones  with  water  system  (other  than  carry) ;  168 

Water  supplied  by-      Gravity ;  5 

Gas  engine \  13 

Electric  motor |  89 

Windmill !  25 

Pump  in  kitchen. !  45 

Carrying .:  56 

Water  obtained  from  dug  wells.. .......;  71 

Water  obtained  from  drilled  or  driven  wells ...j  133 

Water  obtained  f ron  springs •  ••  14 

Water  obtained  from  cisterns.... \  5 

Water  obtained  from  city  water  mains 1  5 

Water  supply  ever  tested  for  purity I  15 

Kitchens  with  sink..... j  155 

Sinks  drain  to  septic  tank...... .;  50 

Kitchens  with  running  hot  water. j  110 

Kitchens  with  running  hot  water  heated  by  range •  60 

Kitchens  with  running  hot  water  heated  by  furnace...;  48 
Kitchens  with  running  hot  water  heated  by          ! 

special  heater. :  32 

Houses  wi th  bathro om i  103 

Bathroom  drain  to  septic  tank. :  44 

Bathroom  drain  to  cesspool j  44 

Houses  with  flush  toilet :  89 

Houses  with  chemical  toilet. :  3 


per  cent 

100.0 

75.3 

2.2 

8.1 

39.9 

11.6 

20.2 

25.1 

31.8 

59.6 

o.o 

2.7 

2.7 

6.7 

70.0 

32.0 

49.3 

54.5 

43.6 

29.1 
45.2 
42.7 
42.7 
39.9 
1.3 
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Heating,  Light,  and  Fuel 

No  single  heating  system  predominated  in  the  areas  studied, 
though  almost  one-half  (44  per  cent)  of  the  homes  were  heated  with 
stoves,  while  29  per  cent  were  heated  with  pipeless  furnaces,  and 
26  per  cent  with  hot  air,  steam,  or  hot-water  furnaces.   (Table  5. ) 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  homes  were  lighted  with  electricity, 
leaving  less  than  one-fourth  lighted  with  oil  or  gas  lamps. 

There  were  a  variety  of  fuels  used  in  cooking;  wood  coming 
first  in  importance,  55  per  cent;  kerosene  second,  51  per  cent;  coal 
third,  46  per  cent.   Some  of  the  home  makers  used  two  or  all  three  of 
these  fuels. 

From  8  to  12  per  cent  of  the  homes  reported  using  electricity, 
gasoline,  city  gas,  or  compressed  gas  for  cooking.  Compressed  gas, 
delivered  to  the  rural  home  maker  in  tanks,  was  being  introduced  into 
this  area,  8  per1  cent  of  the  homes  reporting  the  uso  of  it. 


Table  !6.  ~  Heating,  lighting,  and  fuel  used  for  cooking 


Item 


Home  records  obtained. , 

Homes  heated  with  stoves 

Homes  heated  with  pipeless  furnace 

Hemes  heated  with  hot  air,  steam,  or  hot-water 

furnace.. 

Homes  lighted  with  oil  lamps 

Homes  lighted  with  gas  lamps. 

Homes  lighted  with  electricity 

Homes  using  wood  for  cooking 

Homes  using  coal  for  cooking 

Homes  using  kerosene  for  cooking. 

Homes  using  gasoline  for  cooking 

Homes  using  electricity  for  cooking 

Homes  using  gas  (city)  for  cooking 

Homes  using  gas  (compressed)  for  cooking .; 


1 

Number 

Per  cent 

t 

223 
97 
65 

59       i 

50 

4      i 
172       i 
123 
103 
114       ; 

21       ; 

27     : 

17 
17 

100.0 

1 

43.5 

er               [ 

29.1 
25.4 

i 

22.4 

\ 

1.8 

77.1 

55.2 

45. 2 

51.1 
9.4 

• 

12.1 

j 

7.5 

•  ••••«•■•] 

7.5 
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Use  of  Electricity 

The  data  Tarings  out  the  following  information  regarding  the 
use  of  electricity  in  the  two  areas  studied.   (Table  7.)  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  homes  were  located  on  a  power  line,  all  except  two 
of  which  made  use  of  this  service*  An  additional  20  per  cent  of  the 
homes  were  located  not  more  than  2  miles  from  the  power  line,  while  4 
per  cent  were  located  more  than  2  miles  away.  Only  5  of  the  17  2  homes 
that  had  electricity  generated  their  own  power; 

The  use  of  electricity  for  lighting  was  reported  by  100  per 
cent  of  the  homes  having  electricity.  The  second  choice  of  electrical 
equipment  was  the  electric  flatiron,  88  per  cent  of  the  homes  having 
reported  ofning  this  piece  of  equipment.  The  third  choice  was  the  vacuum 
cleaner,  61  per  cent  of  the  homes  indicating  that  they  used  this  piece  of 
equipment  for  house  cleaning. 

Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  homes  were  equipped  with  electric 
washing  machines,  and  the  source  of  power  for  the  water  system  was  the 
electric  motor  in  52  per  cent  of  the  hones  equipped  with  electricity. 
Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  homes  reported  using  electricity  for  cooking 
and  for  refrigeration.  Only  2  per  cent  of  the  homes  were  found  to  be 
using  electricity  for  heating  water. 

Of  the  smaller  pieces  of  equipment,  aside  from  the  electric 
iron,  the  electric  toaster  was  found  in  most  of  the  homes,  45  per  cent 
reporting  this  useful  article.  Twenty-six  per  cent  had  electric 
percolators,  and  7  per  cent  owned  an  electric  fan. 

Table  7.  -  Use  of  electricity 


* 


Item  .• 

:   Number 

Per  cent 

Home  3 

. . . i        223 

100.0 

Home  s 

.  ..$        168 

75.3 

Home  s 
Homes 

located  not  over  2  miles  from  rjower  line.... 

. .  .  I          45 

. ...          10 

20.2 
4.5 

Homes 

77.1 

Homes 
Home  s 
Homes 

•o'htaiiiing  electric   current  from  power  line., 
obtaining  electric  current  from  home  plant.. 

•               c 

•  .  *  •                     w 

. ..:       172 

96.5 

3.5 

100.0 

Flatiron 

Vacuom  cleaner.... 

. . . :        152 
.  ..'•          89 

88.4 
61.0 
51.7 

- 

Washing  machine. . . 

. .. •          77 

48.2 
44.8 

. . .  I          44 

25.5 

» . . :        27 

15.7 

Refrigeration 

Fan. 

...:        26 
. . . :          12 

15.1 
7.0 

1.7 
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Laundry  Equipment 

About  one-half  of  the  homes  in  the  areas  studied  had  a  washing 

machine  of  some  kind.  Hand  machines  were  found  in  8  per  cent  of  the 

hsmes,  gas-engine  machines  in  4  per  cent,  and  electric  machines  in  37 
per  cent.   (Table  8.  ) 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  homes  had  ordinary  washboards  and  22  per 
cent  depended  entirely  upon  them  for  laundry  work.   Stationary  laundry 
tubs  were  reported  by  IS  per  cent  of  the  homes,  a  little  more  than  half 
of  which  were  connected  so  as  to  drain  to  the  septic  tank.   In  only  39 
per  cent  of  the  homes  was  it  necessary  to  do  the  laundry  in  the  kitchen, 
another  place  being  available  for  this  task  in  the  remaining  homes. 

The  electric  iron  was  available  for  ironing  in  68  per  cent  of 
the  homes  and  the  ordinary  sadiron  in  31  per  cent  of  them. 

That  all  of  the  laundry  work  was  sent  to  the  commercial  laundry 
was  reported  by  22  per  cent  of  the  homes.  An  additional  13  per  cent  sent 
out  part  of  their  laundry. 


Table  8.  -  Laundry  equipment 


Item 


Per  cent 


Home  records  obtained 

Homes  with  washing  machine  (any  kind) 

Homes  with  hand  washing  machine. 

Homes  with  gas-engine  washing  machine 

Homes  with  electric  washing  machine 

Homes  with  washboards  for  laundry  use 

Homes  with  stationary  laundry  tubs 

Laundry  tubs  drain  to  septic  tank 

Laundry  done  in  ki  tchen. 

Homes  sending  all  wash  to  commercial  laundry 

Homes  sending  part  of  wash  to  commercial  laundry..... 

Homes  using  ordinary  sadiron  for  ironing 

Homes  using  electric  iron  for  ironing 
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Miscellaneous  Equipment 


Kitchen  stools,  mop  wringers,  wheel  trays,  dish  drainers,  and 
pressure  cookers  were  found  in  some  of  the  kitchens,  but  not  in  all  of 
them.   (Table  9.)  Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  homes  were  equipped  with 
kitchen  stools.   The  dish  drainer  was  next  in  importance,  31  per  cent 
having  this  useful  kitchen  article.  The  mop  wringer  had  not  proved 
itself  a  popular  article,  since  only  25  per  cent  of  the  homes  reported 
this  piece  of  equipment.  The  wheel  tray  and  the  pressure  cooker  were 
found  in  7  per  cent  and  4  per  cent  of  the  homes,  respectively. 

Of  the  larger  pieces  of  kitchen  equipment,  movable  kitchen 
cabinets  were  found  in  48  pet  cent  of  the  homes,  while  18  per  cent 
had  built-in  cabinets.  The  pantry  Y/as  a  built-in  feature  in  43  per 
cent  of  the  homes. 

Ice  refrigerators  were  the  means  of  taking  care  of  perishable 
food  in  53  per  cent  of  the  homes,  while  12  per  cent  reported  using 
electric  refrigeration.  This  leaves  35  per  cent  of  the  homes  where 
provision  for  the  care  of  food  in  summer  was  not  adequate. 

The  special  closet  for  mops,  brooms,  pails,  and  general  cleaning 
materials,  commonly  called  the  cleaning  closet,  was  found  in  29  per  cent 
of  the  homes. 


Table  9.  -  Miscellaneous  equipment 


Item 


;  Number 


Home  records  obtained i  223 

Homes  with  kitchen  cabinet  (any) i  142 

Homes  with  movable  cabinet :  106 

Homes  with  built-in  cabinet j  39 

Homes  with  ice  refrigeration ,. j  118 

Homes  with  electric  refrigeration ;  26 

Homes  with  pantry .;  95 

Homes  with  closet  for  cleaning  equipment. j  65 

Homes  with-      Kitchen  stools../..,... j  9? 

Mop  wringer, !  56 

Pressure  cooker .:  10 


Per  cent 

100, 

0 

63, 

.7 

47. 

,5 

17. 

5 

52, 

9 

11. 

,6 

42, 

,6 

29. 

,1 

43, 

,5 

31, 

A 

25, 

,1 

7, 

,2 

4, 

.5 
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Management  of  Work,  Time,  and  Money  and  Assistance 
Received  from  Family  Members 


In  only  110  homes,  or  less  than  half,  members  of  the  family 
assisted  the  housewife  with  household  tasks  (Table  10)  which  seems 
low  in  view  of  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  homes  reported  children. 
(Table  2.)  Fifteen  hours  per  week  of  assistance  were  reported  rendered 
by  family  members.   (Table  11.)  This  is  approximately  two  hours  per 
day.   The  time  was  devoted  to  washing  dishes,  general  housework,  carry- 
ing coal,  wood,  and  water,  preparing  meals,  sweeping  and  dusting,  and 
laundry  work.  More  than  one-fourth  of  the  homes  reported  the  first  two 
activities.   Seven  per  cent  of  the  homes  v/ere  able  to  employ  outside 
household  help,  averaging  25  hours  per  week. 

Fnen  the  home  makers  were  asked  if  they  followed  a  definite  plan 
of  scheduled  household  tasks  throughout  the  day,  21  per  cent  reported 
in  the  affirmative. 

That  home  makers  helped  with  tasks  outside  of  the  house  is 
indicated  by  the  fa,ct  that  51  per  cent  of  the  women  reported  caring  for 
the  poultry,  38  per  cent  the  garden,  and  18  per  cent  the  dairy  equipment, 
while  22  per  cent  of  the  home  makers  did  other  farm  work.  Eleven  per 
cent  of  the  women  worked  for  pay  away  from  home. 

In  spite  of  the  manifold  duties  of  the  home  maker,  time  for 
resting  was  taken  daily  by  51  per  cent  of  the  women. 

Keeping  record  of  household  expenditures  was  not  an  established 

custom  in  the  areas  studied,,  However,  1  home  maker  out  of  every  6 

kept  records  of  her  household  expenses,  while  1  in  25  said  bhe  followed 
a  budget. 
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Table  10.  -  Management  of  work,  time,  and  money 


» 


Item 

Home  records  obtained » . . , 

Homes  where  other  members  of  family  assist  with 
household  tasks. 

Hours  per  week  of  assistance  rendered  (avera.ge), 

Homes  employing  household  help  from  outside 
the  family 

Hours  per  week  of  outside  help. .(average) 

Women  following  time  schedule 

Women  with  leisure  time  daily  for  resting....... 

Women  caring  for-      Poultry 

Garden , 

Dairy  equipment 

Women  doing  other  farm  work 

Women  doing  paid  work  away  from  home , 

Women  keeping  record  of  household  expenditures. < 
Homes  following  a  budget , 


Per  cent 


100.0 
49.3 

6.7 

21.1 
51.1 

50.7 
37.7 
18.4 

22.0 

10.8 

16.6 

4.0 


Table   11.   -  Kind  of   assistance  received  from 
other  members  of   the  family 


Kind  of  assistance 

Washing  dishes 

General  housework. 

Carrying  coal,  wood,   and  water....... 

Preparing  meals. 

Sweeping  and  dusting. 

Laundry  work 


Number 
of  homes: 


Percentage 
of  all  homes 


29.1 
28.2 

9.9 
8.1 
5.8 
4.9 
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INFLUENCE  OE  H0M3-MANAGEM3NT  EXTENSION. 

That  extension  work  in  home  management  had  influenced  them  to 
adopt  improved  practices  was  reported  by  27  per  cent  of  the  rural  women 
interviewed.   (Table  12,)  Changes  in  small  and  large  equipment,  adjust- 
ment in  height  of  working  surfaces  to  reduce  fatigue,  rearrangement  of 
kitchen  equipment  to  save  steps,  and  treatment  of  kitchen  floors  were 
practices  reported  "by  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  women. 

Treatment  of  kitchen  walls,  improvement  in  lighting,  additional 
storage  space,  and  better  cleaning  methods  were  other  practices  reported 
as  adopted  "by  from  2  to  8  per  cent  of  the  homes. 

Such  problems  as  time  schedules  to  increase  efficiency,  laundry 
methods,  sewage  disposal,  and  water  supply  have  not  "been  greatly  affected 
by  the  home-management  extension  program  in  the  areas  studied.  Other 
agencies  had  apparently  been  responsible  for  the  large  number  of  telephones, 
radios,  furnaces,  water  systems,  bathrooms,  and  electric  lights  found  in 
the  homes  studied. 


Table  12.  -  Influence  of  extension  upon 
Koine-management  -practices 


Item  ;  dumber 
:of  homes 

Records  obtained. j  223 

Homes  adopting  any  home-management  practice  due    j 

to  extension  influence !  61 

Homes  adopting  improved  practices  in-  ! 

■ 
i 
■ 

Small  equipment ...........«;  30 

Height  of  working  surface ,..;  28 

Large  equipment. ..;  26 

Kit chen  arrangement , .  ;  25 

Kitchen  floors..... j  24 

Kitchen  walls. I  19 

Lighting  (natural  or  artificial) , .  j  17 

Storage  space  or  cleaning  closet .  ...J  10 

Cleaning  methods... I  6 

Time   schedule ;  4 

Sewage  di  spo  sal i  4 

Laundering  methods. ;  3 

Location  of  refrigerator 4  2 

Screens. \  2 

later  supply •  2 

Other. . . . 3 


Percentage 
of  all  homes 


100.0 


27.4 


13.4 
12.6 

11.5 
11.2 
10.8 
8.5 
7.5 
4.5 
2.7 
1.8 
1.8 
1.3 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
1.3 
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Effectiveness  of  Means  and  Agencies  Employed  in  Home-Management 
Extension  as  Related  to  Their  Use 


m 


r 


Preliminary  to  determining  how  the  women  interviewed  had  been 
influenced  by  extension  to  change  to  better  practices  it  is  desirable 
to  know  something  of  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  various  teaching  means 
and  agencies.   Information  was  therefore  obtained  from  each  woman 
included  in  the  study  as  to  which  home-management  extension  activities 
she  had  attended  or  in  which  she  had  participated  and  what  had  been  her 
contacts  with  extension  workers.   (Table  13.) 

More  than  half  of  the  women  had  read  news  articles  relating  to 
home  management  appearing  in  the  various  weekly  and  daily  papers  taken. 
Conversation  with  neighbors  who  had  been  in  touch  with  home-management 
extension  activities  was  reported  by  37  per  cent  of  the  women.  Bulletins 
on  home  management  had  been  received  by  30  per  cent,  and  circular  letters 
from  extension  workers  by  23  per  cent  of  the  women.  Twenty  per  cent  had 
seen  result  demonstrations  in  some  phase  of  the  homo-management  program. 
Exhibits  had  been  seen  by  19  per  cent.  That  home-management  information 
had  been  received  in  connection  with  a  home  visit,  a  radio  talk,  attend- 
ance at  a  method  demonstration  meeting,  or  a  general  meeting  was  reported 
by  1  woman  out  of  every  6  interviewed. 

Considering  all  the  means  and  agencies  employed  in  home-manage- 
ment extension,  nearly  three  out  of  every  four  rural  women  had  in  one  way 
or  another  been  exposed  to  extension  information  relating  to  home 
management. 

With  information  available  as  to  the  possible  source  of  ex- 
tension information  and  the  actual  changes  in  home  management,  made  in 
the  home  as  the  result  of  extension  effort,  the  next  step  is  to  correlate 
these  two  sets  of  information.   Granting  that  every  woman  may  not  know 
in  all  cases  just  how  she  obtained  the  information  used  in  making  the 
change,  the  writers  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  women  interviewed 
could  tell  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  which  of  the  "exposures"  to 
home-management  extension  information  had  influenced  them  to  make  change st 
With  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  in  individual  replies  the  average  of  all 
the  replies  becomes  a  reliable  index  of  relative  effectiveness  of  the 
various  teaching  means  and  agencies. 

The  relationships  of  the  number  of  women  ",;exposea,v  to  the 
various  methods  to  the  number  of  women  influenced  to  make  changes  by 
those  methods  may  be  expressed  as  ratios.  The  ratio  of  "takes"  to 
"exposures"  was  highest  for  home  visits  with  two  out  of  every  three 
persons  exposed  reporting  this  means  as  a  source  of  information  used. 
Bulletins,  adult  result  demonstrations,  method  demonstration  meetings, 
and  general  meetings  were  next  in  order  with  ratios  of  "takes"  to 
"exposures"  ranging  from  25  to  45  per  cent.   (Table  13. ) 
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Table  13.  -  Comparative  effectiveness  of  methods 
used  in  home-management  extension 


# 


Method 


■Percentage 
!  of  women 
I  exposed 

I    t0 

'   method 


Hews   ser1ri.ce ;  53.02 

Indirect. j  37.22 

Bulletins. . . . . . i  30.04 

Circular  letters,. .;  23.32 

Demonstrations,  adult |  20. 18 

Exhibits. .......... !  18.83 

Eome  visits,. !  17.94 

Radio j  17.49 

Meetings |  17 .49 

Method  demonstrations !  17.04 

Correspondence. !  13.00 

Demonstrations,    junior.. ;  8.52 

Office  calls.. ';  6.28 

Telephone  calls .  •  5.83 

Leader-training  meetings '•  3.59 

Total,  all  methods ...i  73.09 


Percentage 
of  women 
influenced 
"by  method 
to  adopt 
practices 


7.17 
13.45 
2. 69 
7.17 
1.34 
12.11 
1.34 
4.48 
5.83 
0.90 
0.45 

0.45 

2.69 

27.35 


Percentage 
exposed 

who 

were 
influenced 


16.38 
19.28 
44.78 
11.54 
35.56 

7.14 
67.50 

7.69 
25.64 
34.21 

6.90 

5.26 

7.69 
75.00 
37.42 


r 


One  out  of  five  women  conversing  with  neighbors  regarding  homo 
management  was  influenced  "by  what  was  said.  One  out  of  six  women  reading 
home-management  extension  news  articles  was  influenced  "by  them.  Circular 
letters  influenced  one  out  of  every  nine  persons  receiving  them. 

Considering  all  means  and  agencies,  37  per  cent  of  the  women 
"Exposed*  to  home-management  extension  information  reported  putting  at 
least  part  of  that  information  into  practical  use  in  their  own  homes. 

Relative  Effectiveness  of  Means  and  Agencies 

The  frequency  with  which  the  various  teaching  means  and  agencies 
were  reported  in  connection  with  changes  in  home-management  practices  is 
prohably  the  best  indication  of  their  relative  effectiveness.   (Table  14.) 
To  facilitate  the  comparison  the  data  have  been  computed  to  the  basis  - 
total  influence  of  all  methods  equak  100  per  cent.   In  actual  practice, 
of  course,  the  making  of  a  single  change  may  he  associated  with  two  or 
more  means  and  agencies. 
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The  home  visit  was  credited  with  having  influenced  30  per  cent 
of  the  improved  practices  adopted.  Bulletins  were  credited  with  16 
per  cent  of  the  changes,  and  adult  result  demonstrations  with  nearly 
13  per  cent.  Other  influential  means  and  agencies  were  news  articles, 
10  per  cent;  method-demonstration  meetings.,  7  per  cent;  general  meetings, 
6  per  cent;  and  leader- training  meetings,  5  par  cent. 

The  indirect  spread  of  information  from  neighbor  to  neighbor 
accounted  for  nearly  7  per  cent  of  the  practices  adopted. 

Table  14a  -  Methods  influencing  the  adoption  of 


home-manageme 

:nt  vi'a 

.cti 

ces 

Method 

Number 

of 

practices 

i 

Percentage  of 
total  practices 
adopted 

101 
54 

33 

25 

23 

21 

17 

7 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

30.24 

16.17 

Adult   result  demonstrations.. 

12.57 

9.88 

7.49 

'6.89 

6.23 

Leader-training  meetings. .... 

5.09 

2.09 

1.20 

0.90 

0.60 

Junior  result   demonstrations. 

0.30 

0.30 

Office  calls 

#  Percentages  computed  to  basis  -  total  influence  of  all  methods  equals 
100  per  cent.  Actually  the  adoption  of  a  single  practice  frequently 
involves  two  or  more  means  or  agencies. 
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Extension  Workers  Credited  with 
Inf luencing  Adoption  of  practices 


Of  the  51  women  out   of   the  2-33  interviewed  who  reported  a 
changed  home-management  practice,   54  gave  at  least  partial  credit 
to   the  county  home  demonstration,  agent.      (Table  15.)     The  home-raanage- 
mont   specialist  of  the  college  was  mentioned  "by  33  women  and  the  local 
leader  of   the  home-management  group  "by  11  women.     The  county  home 
demonstration  agent   contributed  to  the  adoption  of  85  per  cent   of  the 
205  practices  changed.     The   State  home-management   specialist  contributed 
to  55  per  cent  and  the  local  leader  to  8  per  cent.      In  about  half   of   the 
instances  of  adoption  of  practices  the   specialist   or  the   local  leader  as 
well  as  the  county  home  demonstration  agent  was     given  credit  for  influ- 


encing the  change. 


Table  lb.   -  Extension  agents  involved  in  the  adoption 
of  improved  home-management  practices 


Number  of  records  obtained. 


Homes   in  which  some  home-management  practice 
was  adopted 


Homes  influenced  to  adopt  home-management 
practice  by- 
Home  demonstration  agent. , 

Subject-matter   specialist . .  .: 

Local  leader. , 


Home-management  practices  adopted. ..*..., 
Home-management  practices  influenced  by- 


Home  demonstration  agent., 
Subject-matter  specialist, 
Local  leader. , 


223 


51 


54 
33 
11 


205 


175 

113 

16 


100.0 


27.4 


24.2 

14.8 

4.9 


100.0 


85.4 

55.1 

7.8 
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Attitude  Toward  Extension 

The  question  was  not  asked  directly,  hut  immediately  after  each 
interview  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  woman's  attitude  toward  extension 
work.   Approximately  69  per  cent  were  recorded  as  favorable,  3  per  cent 
as  opposed,  and  28  per  cent  as  indifferent  or  uninterested  in  extension 
work,   (Table  16.  ) 

Table  16.  -  Attitude  of  women  toward  extension 


» 


Group 

Number 

of 
homes 

Percentage 

of 
total  homes 

155 

62 
6 

69.5 

27.8 

.2.7 

MOTORS  APPECTING  ADOPTION  OP  HOME-MANAGECENT  PRACTICES 

Aside  from  the  means  and  agencies  employed  in  extension  teaching 
it  is  possible  that  other  factors  may  have  influenced  the  223  women 
interviewed  to  adopt  or  not  to  adopt  the  improved  home- management  prac- 
tice recommended. 

Tenure 

Approximately  four  out  of  every  five  families  interviewed  owned 
the  home  in  which  they  lived,  while  one  out  of  five  families  rented  the 
house  in  which  it  lived.   (Table  17.)  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  percent- 
age of  families  reporting  changed  home-management  practices,  there  was  but 
a  slight  advantage  in  favor  of  the  owner  group  as  compared  to  the  tenant 
group.  The  owner  group,  however,  adopted  twice  as  many  practices  per  100 
homes  as  did  the  tenant  group.  Tenant  families  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  make  home-management  changes  in  the  form  of  permanent  improvements. 

Table  17.  -  Relation  of  tenure  to  adoption  of 
improved  home-managem.e nt  practices 


Condition  of 
t  enure 


Owners.. 

Tenants, 


Number 

of 
homes 


181 


42 


Per  cent 

of 
total  homes: 


81.2 


18.8 


Per  cent  homes 
adopting 
horn  e-managemen  t 
practices 


28.2 


23.8 


Number  of 

practices 

adopted 

per  100  homes 


102 


50 
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y  Size  of  Farm 

As  indicated  earlier  in  the  circular,  all  of  the  homes  studied 
were  rural  but  not  all  farm  homes.  Of  the  51  nonfarm  homes  interviewed 
31  per  cent  reported  the  use  of  home-management  extension  information. 
Where  the  homes  were  in  connection  with  farms  of  50  acres  or  less,  20 
per  cent  of  the  women  reported  adoption  of  practices  in  home  management 
as  compared  to  29  per  cent  for  the  51-150  acre  group,  and  36  per  cent  of 
the  homes  on  farms  of  more  than  150  acres.   (Table  18.) 

A  slightly  higher  percentage  of  the  nonfarm  homes  than  of  the 
farm  homes  used  home-management  extension  information.  Of  the  farm  homesj 
a  higher  percentage  changed  practices  and  changed  more  practices  per  home 
on  the  larger  than  on  the  smaller  farms. 

Table  13.  -  Size  of  farm  in  relation  to  homes  adopting 

improved  home-management  practices 


Acres  in  farm 


j  Eumber 
:■   of 
•  home  s 


Rural  but  nonfarm :.   51 

i 

i 
i 

Farms  of  50  acres  or  less  69 

i 
i 
■ 

Farms  of  51  to  150  acres   92 

i 
i 

Farms  of  over  150  acres:    11 


Per  cent  of 
total 
homes 


22.9 

30.9 

41.3 

4.9 


Per  cent  of 
homes  adopt- 
ing home- 
management 
practices 


llumber  of 


31.4 
20.3 
29.3 
36.4 


practices 
adopted 
per  100 
homes 


92 
48 

117 
154 


Distance  from  Extension  Office 
and  Character  of  Roads 

The  homes  located  from  6  to  9  miles  from  the  county  seat   seem 
to  have  made  more  use  of  home-management  extension  information  than  did 
the  homes  farther  away  or  nearer  the  county  extension  office.      (Table  19.) 

The  fact   that  the  home  was  located  on  a  graveled  or  paved  road 
apparently  had  no  bearing  on  the  adoption  of  home-management  practices, 
since  the  homes  situated  on  the  dirt  roads  made  more  changes  in  practices 
than  did  either  of  the  other  groups.      (Table  20.) 


IT 
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It  is  probable  that  other  factors  account  for  the  trends 
indicated  in  these  two  tables.   The  difference  between  4  miles  and 
10  miles  from  the  extension  office  is  not  great  when  automobile 
transportation  is  available.   C-ood  roads  could  hardly  cause  a  decrease 
in  use  of  extension  information.  Many  of  the  homes  reported  as 
situated  on  dirt  roads  were  in  reality  but  a  short  distance  from  an 
improved  road. 


Table  19.  -  Relationship  of  distance  from  extension  office 


to  adoption  of  improved  home- management  practices 


Distance 


0-5  miles, 


6  m   9  miles, 


10  miles  and  over, 


Number 

of 
homes 


10 


135 


78 


Per  cent 
total 
homes 


4.5 


60. 5 


35.0 


Per  cent    of   <  Number  of 


homes  adopt- 
ing home- 
management 
■practices 


20.0 


30.4 


23.1 


practices 
adopted 
per  100 
homes 


30 


117 


56 


Table  20.  -  Character  of  roads  as  related  to  homes  adopting 

improved  home-management  practices 


Character  of 
roads 


Paved. 

Other  improved. 
Dirt 


ITumber 

of 
home  s 


78 

63 
82 


Per  cent  of 
total 

homes 


35.0 
28.2 
35.8 


Per  cent  of  homes:  Number  of 


influenced  to 
adopt 
home-management 
•practices 


24.4 

20.5 
35.4 


practices 
adopted 
per  100 


62 

65 
141 
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Educational  Training 

Attendance  at  school  "beyond  the  eighth  grade  was  reported  "by 
nearly  24  per  cent  of  the  'women,  18  per  cent  having  had  some  high- 
school  training  "but  no  college,  and  6  per  cent  some  college  training. 
This  leaves  76  per  cent  of  the  women  whose  attendance  at  school  had 
been  through  the  eighth  grade  or  less.   (Table  21.) 

Of  those  with  more  than  high- school  education  nearly  one-half, 
46  per  cent,  reported  the  adoption  of  improved  home-management  practices 
as  contrasted  with  35  per  cent  of  those  who  had  gone  to  high  school  and 
24  per  cent  of  the  women  whose  formal  schooling  ceased  "before  reaching 
high  school. 


Table  21.  -  Education  of  women  as  related  to  adoption  of 

improved  home-management  practices 


Educational  training 

Number 

of 
women 

Per  cent  of 
total 
women 

Per  cent  of  : 

homes  adopt-' 

ing  home-; 

management  ■ 

practices  > 

Number  of 

practices 

adopted 

per  100 

homes 

170 

40 
13 

76.2 
17.9 

5.8 

24.1 

35.0    i 
46.2     : 

76 

140 

More  than  high  school......... 

154 

Age  of  ?arm  Women 

That  age  has  been  no  "barrier  to  the  acceptance  of  extension 
information  by  the  women  included  in  this  study  is  fully  evident  from 
Table  22. 

The  age  groups  from  41  to  45  and  46  to  50  years  reported  the 
highest  percentages  of  women  adopting  home-management  practices;  also 
the  largest  number  of  practices  changed  per  home.  The  women  from  51  to 
55  years  of  age  adopted  practices  about  as  readily  as  did  the  women 
^nder  40  years  of  age. 


& 
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Ta"ble  22.  -  Relation  of  age  of  women  to  adoption  of 
improved  home-manageme nt  prac t i c e s 


Age  group 


Number 

of 
women 


Per  cent  of 
total 
women 


;Per  cent 
adopting 
better  home- 
management 
practices 


Number  of 

practices 

adopted 

per  100 

homes 


30  years  or  less o 

31  -  35  years. i  x 

36  -  40  years 

41  -  45  years 

46  -  50  years 

51  -  55  years  • 

56-  60  years 

61  years  and  over..... 


33 
29 
42 
29 

30 
18 
16 
26 


14,8 
13.0 
18.8 
13u0 
13.4 
8.1 
7.2 
11.6 


24.2 
27.6 
28.6 
37.9 
40.0 
27.8 
12.5 
11.5 


76 

83 
90 
152 
123 
56 
81 
54 


Membership  in  a  Horns-Management  Group 

As  explained  earlier  in  this  circular,  the  New  Jersey  counties 
included  in  this  study  do  not  organize  the  rural  women  into  continuous 
home  demonstration  clubs,  but  instead  organize  special-interest  groups. 
Thirty- two  of  the  women  interviewed  were  members  of  a  home-management 
study  group.  Nearly  88  per  cent  of  this  number  reported  use  in  their 
homes  of  some  of  the  home-management  information  taught.   (Table  23.) 
This  was  true  of  but  17  per  cent  of  the  women  not  affiliated  with  a 
home-management  group.  The  number  of  changes  reported  per  10-  homes  was 
several  times  as  large  for  the  member  group  as  for  the  nonmember  group. 

Table  23.  -  Membership  in  home-management  groups  as  related 
to  adoption  of  improved  home-management  practices 


Per  cent  who 

Per  cent  of 

Number  of 

Number 

have  been  mem- 

homes adopt- 

practices 

Group 

of 

bers  of  other 

ing  home- 

adopted 

- 

women 

extension 

management 

per  100 

groups 

practices 

homes 

Members  of  a  hone- 

management  group. .......... 

32 

65.6 

87.5 

422 

Nonmembers 

191 

23.6 

17.3 

37 
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Contact  with  Agents  Regarding  Horae  Management 

The  relative  effectiveness  of  the  means  and  agencies  employed 
in  extension  teaching  is  materially  influenced  by  the  extent  to  which 
these  same  means  and  agencies  bring  the  rural  people  into  contact  with 
extension  workers.   (Tables  13  and  14.) 

The  close  relationship  between  the  extent  to  which  extension 
workers  come  in  touch  with  the  people  they  are  endeavoring  to  serve 
through  meetings,  demonstrations,  home  visits,  or  similar  means,  and  the 
extent  of  adoption  of  recommended  practices  is  even  more  clearly  emphasized 
in  Table  24. 

Approximately  two  out  of  five  women  had  attended  home-management 
meetings,  visited  demonstration  kitchens,  or  otherwise  come  into  personal 
contact  with  home  demonstration  workers  regarding  home  management.  Eight 
times  as  high  a  percentage  of  women  adopted  practices  and  19  times  as  many 
home-management  practices  were  adopted  per  100  homes  for  the  contact  group 
as  for  those  women  having  had  no  such  contact  with  the  home-management 
extension  program. 

The  necessity  for  a  county  home  demonstration  agent  to  so  organize 
and  conduct  her  work  that  over  a  period  of  years  she  will  come  into  close 
touch  with  the  rural  women  she  ig  trying  to  reach  is  clearly' emphasized 
from  the  above.  To  inform  the  people  regarding  the  desirable  changes,  and 
to  inspire  their  confidence  in  the  extension  service  personnel  are  basic 
to  the  successful  spread  of  extension  information. 


Table  24.  -  Contact  with  extension  as  related  to  the  adoption 

of  improved  home-management  practices 


Group           ' 

Number 

of 
home  s 

Eer  cent 
total 
homes 

Per  cent  of  ' 
homes  adopt- 
ing home- 
management 
practices 

Uumber  of 
practices 
adopted 

per  100 
home  s 

Homes  having  made  contact 
wi  th  home-man  ageme  nt 

88 
135 

39.5 
i    60.5 

58.0 
:     7.4 

214 

Homes  having  made  no 

■     12 
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SUMMARY 

This  study  includes  223  rural  homes  in  two  New  Jersey  counties, 
information  for  which  was  obtained  "by  the  personal- interview  survey 
method.  Of  the  records  obtained  51  were  nonfarm,  the  remainder  being 
farm  homes* 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  homes  were  owned  by  the  occupants. 
The  average  size  of  the  family  was  4.1  persons.  Two-thirds  of  the  homes 
were  equipped  with  radios  and  more  than  one-half  with  telephones,   in 
average  of  six  periodicals  came  regularly  to  96  per  cent  of  the  homes 
studied. 

In  43  per  cent  of  the  homes  visited  the  kitchens  were  classed 
as  large  (13  by  14  feet  or  more),  30  per  cent  as  medium  sized,  and  27 
per  cent  as  small  (10  by  12  feet  or  less).  The  kitchens  averaged  3.6 
doors  and  2.6  windows.  Eighty- two  per  cent  of  the  homes  were  screened 
against  flies  and  mosquitoes. 

Linoleum,  for  the  most  part  print,  covered  85  per  cent  of  the 
kitchen  floors.   In  two-thirds  of  the  instances  the  linoleum  was  neither 
varnished  nor  waxed. 

Nearly  half  of  the  kitchens  had  painted  walls  and  in  one- third 
more  of  them  the  walls  were  covered  with  ordinary  wall  paper.   In  13 
per  cent  of  the  kitchens  the  walls  were  papered  with  washable  material. 

Water  was  available  from  a  pump  or  tap  in  75  per  cent  of  the 
kitchens.   Sinks  were  found  in  7  0  per  cent  of  the  kitchens.  About  one- 
third  of  the  sinks  drained  to  septic  tanks. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  homes,  46  per  cent,  were  providid  with 
bathrooms,  and  40  per  cent  reported  flush  toilets.  An  equal  number  of 
bathrooms  drained  to  cesspools  and  septic  tanks,  85  per  cent  of  all 
bathrooms  being  connected  with  one  or  the  other. 

More  than  half  of  the  homes  were  heated  by  furnaces,  about 
equally  divided  between  the  pipeless  and  the  other  kinds  of  installation. 

-Three  hemes  out  of  four  were  lighted  with  electricity.  The 
most  popular  uses  of  electricity  aside  from  lighting  were  to  furnish 
heat  for  the  iron  and  the  toaster,  and  power  for  the  vacuum  cleaner,  the 
water  system,  and  the  washing  machine.  3?  if  teen  per  cent  of  the  homes 
with  electricity  used  it  for  cooking  and  for  refrigeration  purposes. 

A  hand  or  power  washing  machine  was  reported  for  approximately 
half  the  homes.  One- third  of  the  homes  sent  all  or  part  of  the  washing 
to  the  commercial  laundry. 
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Aside  from  the  stove  and  the  sink,  the  kitchen  cabinet  and 
the  refrigerator  were  the  most  common  pieces  of  largo  kitchen  equipment, 
each  being  reported  for  64  per  cent  of  the  homes.  The  kitchen  stool 
and  the  dish  drainer  took  first  place  among  the  small  equipment,  being 
reported  for  44  and  31  per  cent  of  the  homes  respectively. 

Approximately  half  of  the  women  reported  assistance  v/ith 
household  tasks  by  members  of  the  family;  Erom  IS  to  51  per  cent  of 
the  women  cared  for  the  dairy  equipment,  the  garden,  or  the  poultry. 
Twenty-two  per  cent  did  other  farm  work  and  11  per  cent  were  gainfully 
employed  away  from  home  at  least  part  of  the  time.  More  than  half  the 
women  reported  leisure  time  daily  for  resting. 

The  extension  program  in  home  management  had  influenced  to 
date  of  study,  27  per  cent  of  the  women  interviewed  to  make  some  change 
in  home  practices.  The  more  important  changes  made  related  to  small 
equipment,  height  of  working  surfaces,  large  equipment,  kitchen  arrange- 
ment, and  the  treatment  of  kitchen  floors  and  walls. 

The  home  visit  by  the  home  demonstration  agent  or  specialist, 
the  bulletin,  and  the  adult  resiilt  demonstration  were  credited  with  having 
influenced  the  adoption  of  30,  16,  and  13  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the 
better  practices  adopted.  Hews  articles,  method  demonstrations,  general 
meetings,  leader- training  meetings,  and  indirect  spread  from  neighbor 
to  neighbor  each  accononted  for  the  adoption  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of 
the  changes  in  practices. 

Owner  families  made  somewhat  more  changes  in  practices  than 
did  tenant  families.  Educational  training  beyond  the  eighth  grade  was 
closely  associated  with  increased  use  of  extension  information. 

Contact  with  extension  workers  through  attendance  at  home- 
management  group  meetings,  visits  to  demonstration  kitchens,  home  calls 
by  the  extension  workers,  and  the  like  was  'oy   far  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  acceptance  of  home-management  extension  information  by 
rural  women.   In  other  words  the  rural  women  must  be  informed  regarding 
extension  recommendations  and  have  confidence  in  extension  workers  as 
the  result  of  participation  in  extension  activities  or  personal  contact 
with  agents  and  specialists  before  they  can  bo  expected  to  incorporate 
in  the  management  of  their  homes  the  recommendations  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service. 
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